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Indonesia 
a 


Mr. Tarzor: This last week the Republic of Indonesia became the 
sixtieth member-nation of the United Nations. In a cordial ceremony 
the nations of the world then welcomed another of the states of south- 
ern Asia which, since the last war, have risen from colonial status to 
political independence. Indonesia has been described as a necklace of 
thousands of tropical islands lying off the southeastern fringe of Asia. 
Of its more than seventy-five million people, fifty million live on the 
main island of Java, which is about as large as New York State. Indo- 
nesia is now legally a free and self-governing member of the Nether- 
lands Indonesian Union. 

The United States has a special interest in this country. We use sub- 
stantial quantities of its outpourings of rubber, tin, spices, and cocoanut 
oil; and its petroleum helps move world commerce. Americans have 
watched the flowering of the political aims of the Indonesians and, on 
occasion, have helped in the long negotiations between the Dutch and 
the Indonesians, which led, last year, to independence. The American 
Export-Import Bank has granted a credit of one hundred million dol- 
lars to help Indonesia revive its war-torn economic life; and the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration is undertaking an economic and 
technical aid program for the country. 

New nations are not born without travail, as Indonesians now know 
well. Today, we propose to discuss Indonesia as a new state and its 
prospective role in the world. Embree, what is significant to you in the 
Indonesian picture? 


Mr. Emprte: It is refreshing and also important to know that in 
Indonesia the United States is extending the hand of friendship to a 
government made up of real national leaders and with real popular 
support. This is a happy contrast to our usual policy in Southeast Asia, 
where we have attempted to back up governments which have very 
little real support among the people. 

Mr. Tarsor: Wolf, you are familiar with Indonesian developments. 
What strikes you as most important? 

Mr. Wotr: The thing which strikes the economic eye, in looking at 
Indonesia, I think, is the great possibility for economic development 
and growth which this country enjoys. Indonesia has great untapped 
mineral resources in petroleum, tin, bauxite; great agricultural re- 
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sources, potential of development in Sumatra and Borneo; and, above 
all, great human resources. 


Mr. Tarzor: We are privileged to have with us today Indonesia’s first 
Ambassador to the United States, His Excellency, Dr. Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo. 

Mr. Ambassador, you come as a man who has participated in. the 
Indonesians’ long revolutionary struggle. A revolutionary struggle also 
preceded the foundation of the United States and was based upon the 
same yearning for political freedom. I know that you and the other 
Indonesian leaders have also had particular goals in the creation of your 
country. Would you state some of these for us? 


Ampassapvor Sastroamipjoyo: Like every nation in the world, the 
Republic of Indonesia is based upon a political philosophy. The Ameri- 
can political philosophy, upon which your nation bases its way of life, 
is contained in the Declaration of Independence. In the same way, Indo- 
nesian political philosophy, which is called the Pautjasile, or Five Prin- 
ciples, is contained in the Indonesian constitution. These five principles 
are: (1) belief in the Divine Omnipotence; (2) nationalism; (3) hu- 
manity; (4) democracy; and (5) social justice. 

These five principles opposed the principles of colonialism which 
prevailed during the forty-five years when the Indonesian people were 
fighting for their national independence. Our people based their strug- 
gle for independence upon these principles, because colonialism denied 
them responsibility and destroyed their initiative, so that their lives 
became hollow and senseless. Economic degradation and general de- 
moralization are the elements of a vicious circle in which colonial 
people are caught. Nationalism in colonial countries is born out of 
despair—not only because of poverty but because of the impossibility of 
leading a life which has purpose and dignity. Nationalism is an ethical 
movement against a life of subjugation, which means a senseless life 
and one of bondage. At the same time it is a fight for regaining that 
factor which gives purpose to one’s life. 

Therefore, the Indonesian Nationalist Movement was primarily 
based upon an ethical foundation. Colonialism had first to end in order 
to regain human dignity and the betterment of living conditions. But 
our present national state is not, in our opinion, the end of our struggle, 
because we believe that the evils of the humiliation of the human dig- 
nity cannot be destroyed simply by the achievement of the national 
independence. We need political freedom for the realization of the 
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ultimate aims of democracy, social justice, and prosperity for the people. 
This is the very gist and motivation of the Indonesian revolution. It 
should be noted that this Indonesian national revolution brought about 
the so-called “Indonesian question,” which ended by peaceful negotia- 
tion in the Hague Round Table Conference with the assistance of the 
United Nations. 

It is, therefore, significant to state that Indonesia’s world policy is 
based upon the principles of its national revolution and those of the 
United Nations. This fortunate combination contains the elements of 
the preservation of national independence without carrying with it a 
retreat to isolation in an exclusive ivory tower, because the Indonesian 
people believe in international cooperation between free and inde- 
pendent nations. This preservation of national independence, not only 
for Indonesia but for all the nations of the world, is dominant in Indo- 
nesia’s stand on world affairs. 

It is true that in the world today national sovereignty is more or less 
overruled by supranational entities, but we believe that international 
cooperation and supranational authority can be achieved only on the 
basis of freedom and independence of all nations in the world. This is 
particularly important to us in Southeast Asia where colonialism has 
not yet completely disappeared. 

One effect is that Indonesia is still one of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Our republic is at present confronted with the problem of im- 
proving educational, health, and social conditions of more than seventy- 
five million people. Although these problems must be solved in the first 
place by our national government and by the Indonesian people them- 
selves, we also look for international cooperation in this field. 


Mr. Tarzor: Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. Those are high aims and 
broad objectives. Those of us at this table, who have all been in Indo- 
nesia, recognize that these aims rallied the Indonesian people in their 
drive for independence. But I am sure that you would be among the 
first to agree that, in order to achieve such goals, many jobs remain to 
be done and many difficulties remain in the way. 

For example, when I was in Indonesia last spring, it struck me that 
one of the problems facing the government then was the difficulty of 
consolidating the very many people from the different types of adminis- 
tration which were trying to run the country. Really it seemed that 
there were two or three people for each necessary job, and the govern- 
ment had a problem of what to do with those who were surplus. 
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Ampassapor Sastroamipjojo: I’ think that you are referring to the 
time when we still had the administrative setup of a so-called “federal 
organization.” 


Mr. Taxsor: Yes, that is right. 


Ampassapor Sastroamipjojo: Because of our shortage of technical 
personnel we had to distribute our people within Indonesia, which is 
very large, as you know. But now we have converted the federal states 
of Indonesia into one single, unified state with the advantage that we 
now concentrate all the available administrative personnel in one place. 


Mr. Wotr: Closely related to the problem of shortage of administra- 
tive and technical personnel are the vast economic problems which 
Indonesia faces. In looking at the economic picture in Indonesia, one is 
struck by an interplay of factors of strength and factors of weakness. 
On the side of strength one finds that Indonesia’s aggregate production 
is nearing, and in some cases exceeding, prewar levels. 


Mr. Taxzor: That is true, is it, in the main fields of economic enter- 
prise? 

Mr. Wotr: Yes. Particularly in the case of Indonesia’s major exports. 
Rubber is now at an annual rate of 25 per cent above prewar levels. 
Tin is over 50 per cent above prewar levels. And copra and petroleum, 
while still below prewar levels, are moving up to those levels. 


Mr. Taxzor: Is it fair to say, then, that Indonesia has again become a 
very prosperous country? 


Mr. Wotr: Yes, it is fair to say that; but we must keep fully in mind 
the other side of the picture—the vast economic problems and the vast 
difficulties which are faced by Indonesia. To some extent these increases 
in production and the very favorable export prices which Indonesia 
currently enjoys can furnish leverage for meeting these vast problems, 
but the problems are vast. For example, owing to a population increase 
since the war of 10-15 per cent, Indonesia is faced by a situation with 
considerably lower living standards than before the war. With a price 
inflation of ten to twelve times the prewar price levels, we find that real 
wages in Indonesia are considerably below prewar. 


Mr. Tatsor: What does that mean in terms of the ordinary Indo- 
nesian? 


Mr. Wotr: It means that the working Indonesian and the agricul- 


tural peasant enjoy a lower level of consumption than they did before 
the war—roughly 10-15 per cent below what they enjoyed before. 
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Mr. Tarzor: Mr. Ambassador, would you agree to that? 


Ampassapor SastroaMipjojo: Yes, I do. This is just the very gist of 
our problem in Indonesia. I mean to say that the economic problem of 
the raising of the standard of living of the people is very important and 
very crucial in Indonesia. Mr. Wolf, I believe, made a very good point 
there. 


Mr. Wotr: It seems to me that, in attaining this objective of raising 
the standard of living, Indonesia has to deal with a vast transport and 
- communications problem, involving all its 730,000 square miles. It has 
a great problem of improving agricultural techniques, introducing 
fertilizer, and improving irrigation facilities. It has a great problem of 
resettling population from Java, where the annual net increase in popu- 
lation is over a million. It has the problem of moving these people to 
areas in Sumatra and Borneo, which can take care of them. 


Mr. Empree: I am always a little skeptical, as a long-range solution, 
of transferring people to solve population pressure. 


Mr. Wotr: It is a temporary expedient, but we have to meet first 
things first. Would you not agree with that, Mr. Ambassador? 


Ampassapor SastroaMipjojo: I quite agree with you. 


Mr. Tatsot: Would you say, then, for example, that repairing the 
roads so that the products of the estates can get to the ports is one of 
your first jobs? 


Ampassapor SastroaMipjojo: Yes. And, generally speaking, improve- 
ment and building of roads and other improved means of transporta- 
tion are important in the general economic problem of Indonesia. And 
we are fortunate to have the hundred-million-dollar loan from the 
Export-Import Bank of America. We will use this for the implementa- 
tion of this project. 


Mr. Taxzor: It seemed to me that in Indonesia one of the difficulties 
was that, with all the great economic development plans, there were very 
few Indonesians who were actually trained to do the sort of work 
which would be necessary if Indonesians were to take over the jobs 
which had previously been held by Dutch or by Chinese or by other 
people. 

Ampassapor SastroaMipjojo: That is true. But it is only logical, if 


viewed from the history of colonialism. We were deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to have many technical personnel, as you were referring to, 
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trained. But we are trying to get technical assistance from the inter- 
national world. 


Mr. Wotr: The problem which you are suggesting is the problem of 
training and of acquiring technical and administrative personnel. It is 
in precisely these terms that American aid, particularly the ECA’s pro- 
gram in Indonesia, should be construed, not simply adding resources to 
Indonesia’s economy to meet these great problems of economic develop- 
ment and reconstruction but to furnish technical and administrative 
assistance and training facilities in order to enable Indonesia to make 
most effective use of the resources which it has. 


Mr. Tarsor: What about the organization of labor unions and labor 
groups in Indonesia? We hear reported Communist penetration of 
those labor unions. 


Mr. Wotr: There is a great growth in labor organization in Indo- 
nesia since the war, and there have been recent strikes which have, I 
think, been directly related to the fall in real wages and in the con- 
sumption level of the laboring population. 


Mr. Empree: There are several other problems which one always has 
to consider when one discusses these economic measures. One of these, 
of course, is education. Indonesia has a very serious problem of illit- 
eracy. A vast majority of the people cannot yet read and write. There 
is a real problem here in mass education in the national language of 
Indonesian which not only involves a larger school system but also 
involves the special problems of teaching people of different types of 
linguistic background. 


Mr. Tarsor: Mr. Ambassador, would you agree that literacy is neces- 
sary before any sort of real advance can come to a country? 


AMBASSADOR SasTROAMIDJoJo: No, I do not. I believe that it is not 
absolutely necessary to have that. 


Mr. Emeree: Of course, I agree with that. At the same time that 
there is general education in raising literacy, there is also the training 
of technical personnel, administrators, agricultural specialists, and so 
on, which must go on at the same time, and, of course, which is being 
done. This is necessary not only to replace the Dutch technicians who 
go away but to take care of new problems of technological change. 


Mr. Wotr: It seems to me that there is a real sense in which literacy 
is important for economic development. Economic development re- 
quires the dissemination of improved agricultural techniques for dem- 
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onstration in order to show how improved methods can benefit the 
peasant. If you are to train engineers and geologists, and doctors and 
lawyers, certainly you have to furnish a basis of literacy so that these 
people can acquire the new techniques. 


Mr. Taxzor: Of course, I would say that there is a somewhat broader 
purpose and function of literacy. If only one in five, or one in seven, 
people in a country are literate, perhaps it is more difficult to build the 
sort of political philosophy and political state which is needed for a 
modern state. It is my understanding, though, that a certain number of 
_ Indonesians are now going to India and other countries for training in 
various kinds of technology with the hope that more Indonesians may 
be trained to take jobs in their home country sometime later. 


AMBASSADOR SasTROAMIDJoyo: That is correct. And I do hope that also 
our youngsters will come to this country to receive their technical 
training. 

Mr. Empree: This problem of technical training has another aspect. 
We have to consider education in a very broad sense to include the 
social sciences as well as engineering or agriculture or medicine. There 
are great changes coming into Indonesia now in family life, in village 
organization, in the old systems of maintaining law and order. These 
are inevitable with new technical changes. 


Mr. Tatsor: What sort of changes do you mean? 


Mr. Empree: There is, for example, the whole old system of main- 
‘taining law and order or of maintaining the old systems of belief in the 
village. This may be undermined by a changed organization of agricul- 
ture or by the development of factory labor. Things of that kind hap- 
pen where the old authority of the local men of prestige may be broken 
down or may be weakened in the face of the new knowledge of young 
technologists who acquire new prestige. 

Mr. WotF: This is, of course, a trend which had been going on for 
many years before the war, as well as now. But you are perfectly right 
in the sense that this trend will be intensified and accelerated as the 
village society encounters the impact of a market economy and of 
economic development and changed technology. 

Mr. Tazsor: You have both, Embree and Wolf, been speaking about 
these changes. Are you implying that the ordinary Indonesian is likely 
to be happier and likely to have a more rounded life than under his old 
traditional system? 
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Mr. Empree: You have raised a very acute problem there. I do not 
think that anyone other than a philosopher could answer you. But it 
does bring up another point. There is the problem of retaining some of 
the old cultural values at the same time that new technologies are taken 
on. There is, as a matter of fact, a very rich culture and a rich history in 
Indonesia on which to build. But when people get started on national 
school systems, they have a great way of wanting to standardize every- 
body. That can be a real danger. 


Mr. Taxsot: I have the impression from my visits to Indonesia that 
the Chinese community in Indonesia still retains a great separateness, 
having its own schools, a particular place in the economic life, and so 
on. One of the things which struck me was that the integration of 
Indonesian national life with the Chinese groups would have very 
great difficulty. Is that correct? 


AMBASSADOR SasTROAMIDJOJO: It was a great difficulty under the colo- 
nial regime. But I think that this problem is not so acute any more, 
since we now recognize the Chinese population in Indonesia as being 
Indonesian citizens. There are signs that this exclusiveness of the Chi- 
nese population will not continue. 


Mr. Tarsor: Of course, it is perfectly true, I am sure, that Indonesia 
has had a broad cultural heritage, starting with the people who were 
there when the Hindus came in; then the Moslems and the Chinese 
came. And I suppose that you do have the basis for a fairly broad edu- 
cational scheme and development. 


Mr. Empree: Of course, an American is in no real position to tell 
other people how to work out their minority problems. But we have 
had enough experience to know that they are difficult and require a 
great deal of both human and intellectual attention. 


Mr. Tatzor: The problems of Indonesia obviously are varied and 
many. 

Now Indonesia, as a member of the United Nations, comes face to 
face. with the need to make its stand on relations with the rest of the 
world. I know that, all through the nationalist period, the main con- 
cern of the Indonesians has been their relations with the Dutch. Inde- 
pendence has now come. I have a feeling that that does not mean, from 
the Indonesian point of view, that relations with the Dutch are yet 
entirely smooth. 


AMBASSADOR SAsTROAMIDJoJO: First of all, I should like to mention 
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and to refer to your statement that we are in a union with the Nether- 
lands. This union is a special union. J mean that it is not an entity as a 
commonwealth is, but it is a so-called “free association” between two 
sovereign states. And we are in friendly relations with the Dutch now. 
But we have still one issue, and that is the dispute over West New 
Guinea. The Dutch claim that West New Guinea must remain under 
Dutch rule, and we Indonesians claim that, historically and politically, 
West New Guinea belongs to Indonesia. 


Mr. Wotr: What about the ethnological case for Indonesia’s claim on 
West New Guinea? 


Mr. Empree: Of course, the people of New Guinea are quite differ- 
ent, racially speaking, from the people of the rest of Indonesia. That in 
itself, of course, is not the final point. After all, the people of Papua 
are quite different, ethnically, from the Australians. 


Mr. Tarsot: This, however, is a struggle which goes on between 
the Netherlands and Indonesia and which, by agreement, should be 
resolved by the end of the year. 


AMBASSADOR SasTROAMIDJOJO: That is right. 


Mr. Tarsor: There is no clear indication yet how that will be re- 
solved, I take it? 


AMBASSADOR SASTROAMIDJOJO: No, not yet. 


_ Mr. Taxsor: Indonesia also has, of course, a great many neighbors 
in Southeast Asia who are in the similar position of having quite 
recently come out of the colonial status into independence. I know that 
Indonesia has diplomatic relations with a number of these, including 
the new government of Red China. I wonder if you would be prepared 
to state the Indonesian view toward Red China. 


AmBassADoR SasTROAMIDJOJO: We recognize Mao Tse-tung China, 
and we are going to exchange diplomatic missions. And we recognize 
China, because we think that the Mao Tse-tung government represents 
the Chinese people. 

Mr. Tarzor: Does that indicate that this Chinese government to you 
will now become that government which ought to be a member of the 
United Nations, as you now are? Or is that an unfair question to you, 
sir? 

AmBassAbor SAsTROAMIDJOJO: Personally I do believe that the Mao 
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Tse-tung government, so-called Red China, must be a member of the 
United Nations. 


Mr. Tarzor: This hits close to your statement about the Indonesian 
concept of foreign policy as a neutral position in foreign policy. 


AmBAssADoR SastroaMipjoyo: That is right. Indonesian neutrality is 
not an abstention. It is an independent policy determined by the inter- 
nal situation of our country. 


Mr. Tarsor: Neutrality is something that it is a little hard for some 
Americans to understand when they are in a period of such very, very 
great difficulties in the world. Do you believe that it can be kept? 


AmBassabor SastRoaMipjojo: I think so. 


Mr. Tarzor: What is your response to the whole problem of Amer- 
ica’s relations to Indonesia? 


Mr. WotF: The basic fact in America’s relations and interests and 
concern with Indonesia is the crucial role that it occupies in Southeast 
Asia, as the largest, most dynamic, and economically the strongest 
country potentially in the whole area of Southeast Asia. For these 
reasons the United States, I think, is very much interested in strength- 
ening the foundations of the independent national government in Indo- 
nesia and of building up strong cooperative relations with Indonesia. 


Mr. Empree: Just one additional point. When I was in Indonesia 
last, I noticed that Americans had a habit of adopting colonial Dutch 
ways of life, insisting on driving around in cars with chauffeurs and in 
other ways living in a manner quite different from the Indonesian. We 
must learn a new human relationship with the Asian. 


Ampassapor Sastroamipjoyjo: May I remind you of the unanimous 
decision of the United Nations General Assembly on September 28 to 
admit the Republic of Indonesia as its sixtieth member? Our member- 
ship will be a great asset in carrying out our political ideas and in get- 
ting assistance and cooperation in the solution of our economic and 
social problems. Our people feel that our official entry into the family 
of nations is the crowning glory of our struggle for freedom and that 
our nation will find in United Nations membership an opportunity to 
serve our nation and to serve the cause of international peace and 
security. Indonesia will devote its efforts to this end—to the betterment 
of living conditions for all peoples and to the understanding of Asia’s 
role in world affairs. 


Excerpts from 


THE PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTION OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 


Published for the First Time in English* 


PREAMBLE 

Independence is the right of every nation. 

Since the colonial system is contrary to humanity and justice, it must be 
abolished throughout the world. 

The struggle for Indonesian independence, having been successfully con- 
cluded, our peoples stand on the threshold of an Indonesian State—inde- 
pendent, united, sovereign, just, and prosperous. 

With God’s blessings, this ideal, the climax of history has been achieved. 

We declare our belief in an all-embracing God, in moral and righteous 
humanity, in the sovereignty of the people and the nation, and in social 
justice—to bring about happiness, security, peace and freedom for the entire 
community, and a free and legal Indonesian State with full sovereignty. 

Therefore, we declare our independence in accordance with the charter and 
the structure of the Republic of the Unitarian State. 


CHAPTER I 
‘Tue STATE OF THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 


SECTION I 
Tue Form oF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SOVEREIGNTY 
ARTICLE 1 
1. The independent and sovereign Republic of Indonesia is a legal and 
unitarian state, governed by justice. 
_ 2. The sovereign authority of the Republic of Indonesia is exercised by the 
government together with the House of Representatives. . . . 


SECTION V 
FuNDAMENTAL Human Ricuts AND FREEDOMS 
ARTICLE 7 
1. Everyone is recognized as a person before the law. 
2. All are entitled to equal treatment and equal protection of the law. 
3. All are entitled to equal protection against any discrimination and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 
4. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent tribunals 
for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him by the law. 
ARTICLE 8 
All persons being in the territory of the State are entitled to equal protec- 
tion of person and property. 
* Reprinted by special permission. These excerpts are from the first unofficial translation 
and are published here for the first time in English. 
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ARTICLE 9 
1. Everyone has the right of freedom of movement and residence within 
the borders of the State. 
2. Everyone has the right to leave the country and—being citizen or resi- 
dent—to return thereto. 
ARTICLE 10 
No one shall be held in slavery, servitude, or bondage. Slavery, the slave 
trade, and bondage or actions giving rise to these are prohibited in any form. 


ARTICLE 11] 
No one shall be subjected to torture or cruel, inhuman, or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment. 
ARTICLE 12 
No one shall be arrested or detained unless by order of the authority de- 
clared competent by law and in the cases the manner described therein. 


ARTICLE 13 
1. Everyone is entitled equally to a fair and public hearing by an impartial 
tribunal, in the determination of his rights and obligations and of any crimi- 
nal charge against him. 
2. No person shall against his will be denied the judge assigned to him as 
a consequence of the law. 
ARTICLE 14 
1. Everyone charged with a penal offense has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according to law in a public trial at which he 
enjoys all the guarantees prescribed necessary for his defense. 
2. No one shall be prosecuted or sentenced to penalty unless by virtue of a 
law applicable to him at the time the penal offense was committed. 
3. In the event of an alteration of the law referred to in the preceeding 


paragraph, the provision most favorable to the accused shall be applied. 


ARTICLE 15 
1. No transgression or crime shall be made punishable by total forfeiture 
of the property of the offender. 
2. No penalty may cause the civic death or the loss of all civic rights. 


ARTICLE 16 
1. Everyone’s home is inviolable. 
2. To enter a compound or a dwelling against the occupant’s will shall 
only be permitted in those cases provided for in a law applicable to him. 


ARTICLE 17 
The freedom and secrecy of correspondence are inviolable, except by order 
of a judge or other authority declared competent by law, for those cases 
defined by that law. 
ARTICLE 18 
Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience, and religion. 
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ARTICLE 19 
Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression. 
ARTICLE 20 
The right of the residents to freedom of peaceful assembly and association 
is recognized and as far as necessary guaranteed by law. 
ARTICLE 2] 
The right to demonstration and strike is recognized and regulated by law. 
ARTICLE 22 

1. Everyone has the right to lodge complaint with the public authority, 

either orally or in writing. 

2. Everyone has the right to present petitions to the competent authority. 

ARTICLE 23 

Every citizen has the right to take part in the government, directly or by 
means of representatives freely elected in accordance with rules to be made 
by law. 

ARTICLE 24 

Every citizen has the right and the duty to take active share in the national 
defense. 

ARTICLE 25 

1. The authorities shall not attach any advantages or disadvantages to the 
fact that citizens belong to a particular group of population. 

2. The different social wants and wants in respect of the law of the popula- 
tion shall be taken into account. 

ARTICLE 26 

1. Everyone has the right to own property individually as well as in asso- 
ciation with others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

3. Property right is a social function. 

ARTICLE 27 

1. Expropriation of any property or right for the general benefit cannot 
take place except with indemnification and in accordance with regulations as 
established by law. 

2. If any property has to be destroyed by the public authority or has to be 
rendered useless either permanently or temporarily for the general benefit, 
such actions can only be taken with indemnification in accordance with regu- 
lations as established by law, unless this law stipulates to the contrary. 

ARTICLE 28 

1. Every citizen according to his ability shall have the right to work and to 
expect a reasonable standard of living. 

2. Everyone has the right to choose his work freely and has the right to just 
labor conditions. 

3. Everyone with equal work has the right to equal payment and to the 
equal working conditions. 
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4. Everyone has the right to expect reasonable payment to support his 
family, in accordance with the reasonable living standard. 
ARTICLE 29 
Everyone has the right to form and to join trade-unions for the protection 
of his interests. 
ARTICLE 30 
1. Every citizen has the right to receive education. 
2. The choice of education is free. 
3. Teaching is free, except for the supervision to be exercised by the public 
authority in accordance with the law. 
ARTICLE 31 
The freedom is recognized to perform social and charitable work, to 
found organizations for this purpose, as well as for private education and to 
acquire and own property to these ends. 
ARTICLE 32 
Everyone in the territory of the State owes obedience to the law—common 
law included—and to the lawful and lawfully acting public authority. 
ARTICLE 33 
The regulations as established by law on the exercise of the rights and 
freedoms described in this section shall if necessary impose limitations exclu- 
sively for the purpose of securing the indispensable recognition and respect 
for the right and freedoms of others and to comply with the just requirements 
of public order, morality, and the general welfare in a democratic com- 
munity. 
ARTICLE 34 
No provision in this section may be interpreted as implying for any public 
authority group or person any right to engage in any activity or to perform 
any act aiming at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms set forth 
herein. 
SECTION VI 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


ARTICLE 35 
The will of the people is the basis of public authority; this will is expressed 
in periodic and genuine elections which are held by universal and equal suf- 
frage and by secret vote or by equivalent free voting procedure. 
ARTICLE 36 
The authorities promote social security to the extent of their abilities and 
in particular promote a securing and guaranteeing of favorable labor condi- 
tions and situations, checking of unemployment and establishing reasonable 
old age provision and care for widows and orphans. 
ARTICLE 37 
1. The raising of the people’s prosperity is an object of continuous concern 
of the authorities, the aim of which at all times shall be that everyone be 
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- insured a standard of living for himself and his family in accordance with 
human dignity. 

2. Except for restrictions to be imposed for general benefit by law, equal 
and greatest possible opportunity will be given to all, in accordance with their 
nature, aptitude, and ability to take part in the development of the sources 
of prosperity of the country. 

3. The authority shall prevent monopolized private organizations which 
bring disadvantage to the national economy in accordance with rules pro- 
vided by law. 

ARTICLE 38 

1. The economy shall be organized cooperatively. 

2. Branches of production which are important to the State and which 
affect the life of most people shall be controlled by the State. 

3. Land and water and the natural richness therein shall be controlled by 
the State and shall be exploited for the greatest welfare of the people. 


ARTICLE 39 
1. The family is entitled to protection by society and the State. 
2. The poor and orphans are entitled to treatment by the State. © 
ARTICLE 40 

The authorities protect cultural, artistic, and scientific freedom. Uphold- 
ing this principle, the authorities promote the national development of cul- 
ture and of the arts and sciences wherever they are able to do so. 

ARTICLE 41 

1. The authorities shall promote as much as possible the spiritual and physi- 
cal development of the people. 

2. The authorities shall aim in particular at a speedy abolition of illiteracy. 

3. The authorities provide for the need of public education, which is given 
with the basic purpose of deepening the national consciousness, strengthening 
the unity of Indonesia, stimulating and deepening the sense of humanity, of 
tolerance and equal respect for everyone’s religious conviction and with op- 
portunity within school hours for religious teaching to be given in accordance 
with the wishes of the parents. 

4. As regards elementary education, the authorities aim at a speedy intro- 
duction of general compulsory education. 

5. The pupils of the private schools which comply with the standard of 
efficiency imposed by the law on public education have the same rights as 
accorded to pupils of public schools. 

ARTICLE 42 
The promotion of public hygiene and public health is an object of con- 
tinuous concern of the authorities. 
ARTICLE 43 
1. The State is based on God’s blessings. 
2. The State guarantees freedom of religion to every citizen. 
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3. The authorities give equal protection to all recognized religious com- 
munities and organizations. 

Any contribution given by the authorities to the religious person or associ- 
ations provides on the principle of equal right. 

4. The authorities see to it that these communities and organizations obey 
the law—common law included. 


CHAPTER II 
THe ORGANS OF THE STATE 


GENERAL PROVISION 


ARTICLE 44 
The organs of the State are: (a) President and Vice-President; (b) The 
Ministers; (c) The House of Representatives; (d) The Supreme Court; (e) 
The General Audit Department. ... 


SECTION I 


Tue GovERNMENT 


ARTICLE 45 
1. The President is the Head of the State. 
2. The President in assuming his office is assisted by a Vice-President. 
3. The President and Vice-President is elected in accordance with the regu- 
lations as provided in the bylaw. 
4. The Vice-President shall be appointed by the President on the recom- 
mendations of the House of Representatives. . . . 


ARTICLE 50 
The President forms the ministries. 


ARTICLE 51 

1. The President nominates one or several Cabinet formateurs. 

2. In accordance with the recommendation of the cabinet formateurs, the 
President appoints the Prime Minister and other ministers. 

3. In accordance with the recommendation of these formateurs, the Presi- 
dent appoints the ministers to the respective departments. The President can 
appoint ministers without portfolio. . . . 

ARTICLE 52 

1. The Ministers meet in the Council of Ministers, under the chairmanship 
of the Prime Minister, or in case the Prime Minister be prevented, of one of 
the ministers nominated by the Council of Ministers. 

2. The Council of Ministers informs continuously the President and the 
Vice-President of all important matters. 

The individual Ministers have the same duty in respect to matters per- 
taining in particular to their office. . . . 
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ee eee oe SECTION i 
House | OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ARTICLE 56 
The Fiouke of Representatives, representing all the Indonesian people, con- 
sist of the total members on the basis of every 300,000 citizens of Indonesian 
‘population have one representative, without prejudice to the provision of the 
-second paragraph of Article 58, 
: ARTICLE 57 
_ The members of the House of Representatives shall be elected in the gen- 
‘eral election by the citizens of Indonesia in accordance with the provisions 
and regulations We Sess in the law. 
: ARTICLE 58 
1, The Chinese, European, and Arabian minority groups shall be repre- 
' sented in the House of Representatives by, respectively, at least 9, 6, and 3 
“members. 
-. 2. If these ininbers are not attained by delegating these members on the 
basis of Article 57, the government of the Republic of Indonesia shall appoint 
additional representatives of these minorities. The number of the members 
-of the House of Representatives referred to in Article 56 shall then; if neces- 
“sary, be increased by the number of these appointments. 
ARTICLE 59 
The members of the House of Representatives shall be elected for the term 
-of four — They resign. jointly, and then they can be reelected. 
“CHAPTER III 
Tue Duties oF THE ORGANS OF THE STATE 
_ SECTION V 
~~ Foreren REvations 
ARTICLE 120 
a as The President concludes and ratifies all treaties and other agreements 
~ with other powers. Unless the law provides otherwise, a treaty or other agree- - 
~ ment is not ratified until approved by law. 
’ 2. Acceding to and terminating treaties and other agreements is effectu- 
“ated by the President only by virtue of the law. 
-. articLe 121 
The Government accedes the Republic of Indonesia to international organi- 
"zations on the basis of the treaties and agreements referred to in Article 120. 
i  artice 122 
~The Government shall endeavor to solve peacefully all disputes with other 
S powers and shall decide in this sees weet to solicit or accept inter- 
4 national arbitration. 


ARTICLE 123 
ee The prcoat accredits . representatives of the Republic of Indonesia to 
other powers and approves of the ae ns of representatives of other 


papowess to the Republic of Indonesia. . 
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